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BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 
TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO. 

By  Consul  Hesiry  D.  Baker,  Port  of  Spain. 

The  two  West  Indian  islands  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  adminis- 
tered together  as  a  British  Crown  colony,  rank  as  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  important  British  possession  around  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Trinidad  is  the  more  important  part  of  this  colony.  It  has  an  area 
of  1,862  square  miles  and  is  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 
The  southern  or  lower  end  is  broader  than  the  northern  or  higher 
end.  The  northern  part  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  but  to  the 
south  the  country  tends  to  become  flat.  The  southern  half  contains 
rich  deposits  of  petroleum  and  asphalt,  which  contribute  greatly  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  although  cocoa,  sugar,  and  coconuts  are 
still  the  leading  sources  of  wealth. 

The  island  of  Tobago  is  situated  northeast  of  Trinidad,  and  is  less 
than  one-tenth  its  size,  having  an  area  of  only.  114  square  miles. 
Tobago  has  a  range  of  hills  1,800  feet  high,  and  its  geological  struc- 
ture is  similar  to  that  of  northern  Trinidad. 

The  population  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  was  estimated  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1918,  to  be  381,309,  about  20,000  of  this  number  residing  in 
Tobago.  Of  the  total  population,  about  100,000  were  employed  in 
agriculture,  about  55,000  in  manufacturing  and  industrial  occupa- 
tions, and  about  7,000  in  commerce.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
population,  probably  not  over  5  per  cent,  is  white,  the  majority  being 
of  African  or  mixed  descent.  About  125,000  East  Indians,  originally 
indentured  laborers  from  British  India,  and  about  15,000  Venezue- 
lans and  3,000  Chinese  are  included  in  the  population.  The  capital 
and  largest  city  is  Port  of  Spain,  which  has  a  population  of  67,328 ; 
including  nearby  suburbs  brings  the  total  up  to  about  100,000.  The 
second  largest  town  is  San  Fernando  with  a  population  of  9,568. 
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2  SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMERCE   REPORTS. 

Balance  of  Trade  in  Favor  of  Colons'. 

total  aggregate  trade  of  the  colony  during  the  calendar  year 
L918  •■  a  $43,726,987  of  which  $21,766,008  was  in  imports  and  $21,- 
960,979  in  exports,  the  trade  balance  in  favor  of  the  colony  being 
$194,971.  In  addition  to  such  trade  of  a  direct  nature,  there  were  also 
imported  in  transit  for  Venezuela  and  neighboring  West  Indian 
islands,  goods  worth  $2,757,000,  and  the  goods  similarly  exported 
in  transit  were  valued  at  £2.969,000. 

The  scarcity  of  shipping  tonnage  in  1018.  together  with  the  efforts, 
not  only  of  the  Trinidad  Government,  but  of  Allied  nations  trading 
with  this  colony,  to  restrict  shipments  to  necessaries  of  life  and  to 
war  material,  made  this  year  an  abnormal  one  as  regards  imports 
and  exports.  In  some  respects,  however,  the  fact  that  restrictions 
were  enforced,  thus  threatening  local  scarcity,  influenced  merchants 
to  import  all  they  could,  or  more  than  enough  for  immediate  require- 
ments. Embargoes  were  placed  on  articles  of  luxury  and  bulky 
articles,  including  carriages,  motor  vehicles,  chinaware,  pottery, 
clocks  and  watches,  furniture,  glassware,  jewelry,  musical  instru- 
ments, perfumery,  plated  ware,  and  toys  on  August  1,  1918,  but 
these  restrictions  were  removed  in  January,  1919. 

Imports  Increase  in  Value. 

Notwithstanding  decreased  quantities  of  goods  imported  in  1918 
as  compared  with  1917,  with  the  higher  prices  prevailing  in  1918  im- 
ports of  articles  classed  as  foodstuffs,  beverages,  and  tobacco  show 
an  increase  in  value  of  $633,894,  and  raw  "materials  and  articles 
mainly  unmanufactured  an  increase  of  $922,833.  Articles  wholly  or 
mainly  manufactured  show  a  decrease  in  value  of  $469,386,  and  mis- 
cellaneous and  unclassified  articles  a  decrease  of  $42,961. 

The  decrease  in  quantity  in  1918  as  compared  with  1917  is  especi- 
ally noticeable  in  the  following  imported  foodstuff's:  Beer,  ale,  etc., 
decreased  78.294  gallons;  cattle  foods,  935,825  pounds;  cheese,  9,883 
pounds;  fish  of  all  kinds,  1,223,319  pounds;  flour,  12.504  barrels; 
maize  and  corn  meal,  2,226  barrels;  rice.  6,043,899  pounds;  lard  and 
lard  compounds,  407,618  pounds;  meats  of  all  kinds,  340,696  pounds; 
condensed  milk,  15,478  cases;  edible  oil,  20,922  gallons;  refined  sugar, 
26,132  pounds ;  wines  of  all  kinds,  28,988  gallons. 

United  States  Supplies  One-Third  of  Imports. 

In  the  import  trade  of  this  colony  th,c  share  held  by  the  United 
States  has  steadily  gone  up  during  the  war  period,  while  that  held 
by  the  United  Kingdom  has  gone  down.  The  percentage  of  imports 
from  the  United  States  in  1914  and  in  1915  was  29.5  per  cent;  in 
1916,  34.8  per  cent;  in  1917,  38.2  per  cent;  and  in  1918,  36.9  per  cent, 
The  percentage  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914  was 
34.6  per  cent;  in  1915.  31.2  per  cent;  in  1916,  26.9  per  cent;  in  1917, 
20.6  per  cent;  and  in  1918,  15.3  per  cent. 

In  1914  Canada  supplied  11.3  per  cent  of  the  imports;  in  1915, 
L3.7  per  cent  ;  in  L916,  1  !  per  cent:  in  1917,  18.1  per  cent;  and  in  1918, 
L8.6  per  cent.  Venezuela  supplied  in  1914  10.1  per  cent;  in  1915, 13.2 
per  cent :  in  1916,  12.5  per  cent;  in  1917,  10.8  per  cent;  and  in  1918, 
16.5  per  cent.  From  France  came  in  1914  2.1  per  cent  of  the  im- 
ports; in  1915,  1.5  per  cent;  in  1916,  1.6  per  cent;  in  1917,  1  per  cent; 
and  in  1918,  0.9  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  imports  from  other 
British  possessions  besides  Canada  increased  from  6.9  per  cent  in 
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1914  to  11.2  per  cent  in  1918,  and  other  countries  not  mentioned 
above  showed  a  falling  off  from  4.3  per  cent  in  1914  to  0.6  per  cent 
in  1918.  Germany  in  1914  supplied  1.2  per  cent  of  the  imports,  but 
nothing  since. 

The  shares  of  the  principal  countries  in  the  different  classes  of  im- 
ports in  1917  and  in  1918  were  as  follows  (official  statistical  returns 
of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  are  in  terms  of  pounds  sterling  and  have 
been  converted  into  American  currency  at  the  rate  of  $4.80  to  the 
pound  sterling,  the  usual  rate  prevailing  in  1918)  : 


1917 

1918 

Articles  and  countries  of  origin. 

Value. 

Per  cent. 

Value. 

Per  cent. 

Foodstuffs,  beverages,  and  tobacco: 
British  Empire- 

83,216,427 

510, SOS 

1,412,597 

2,  20.",.  701 

1,495,872 

263, 563 

35.3 
5.6 
15.5 
24.3 
16.4 
2.9 

$3,485,486 

381,566 

1,620,508 

2,280,768 

1,770,993 

229, 539 

35. 0 

3.9 

16.5 

United  States  .                            

23.4 

18.1 

2.5 

Tot  al                             

9, 104, 966 

9,768,860 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured: 
British  Empire — 

122, 424 

275,068 
37, 531 
874,992 
577, 003 
41, 140 

6.4 
14.3 

1.9 
45.4 
29.9 

2.1 

90, 161 
259,560 
53, 299 
902, 321 
1,329,048 
398 

3.4 

9.8 

2.1 

34.3 

50.4 

Total                                                            

1,928,158 

2,634,787 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured: 
British  Empire — 

250,665 

3, 297, 544 
584,188 

4, 138,540 
32,036 
108, 491 

2.8 
37.9 

6.7 

50.9 

.4 

1.3 

2S3.574 
2,517,518 

669,710 
4,423,905 

269, 395 
77,976 

3.4 

30.6 

8.2 

53.6 

3.2 

1.0 

Total .                     

8,711,464 

8, 242, 078 

Miscellaneous  articles: 
British  Empire- 

24 

2,817 
27, 475 
43, 976 

3,508 
66, 984 
37, 161 

9,600 

2.9 

57.1 

31.7 

8.3 

3.8 

United  States 

37.0 

59.2 

Total 

117,253 

74,292 

Details  of  American  and  British  Trade. 

The  chief  competitors  for  the  import  trade  of  Trinidad  are  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  The  United  States  is  more 
readily  accessible  to  Trinidad  and  has  more  frequent  steamer  serv- 
ice. It  has  cheap  quantity  production  of  many  articles,  such  as 
motor  cars,  and  can,  in  many  instances,  export  goods  to  Trinidad 
to  better  advantage  than  the  United  Kingdom.  As  the  United  States 
is  a  great  agricultural  country,  it  can  ship  food  products  here  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  agricultural  implements  and  sugar  machinery 
are  now  coming  largely  from  the  United  States. 

In  hardware,  iron  and  steel  work,  and  in  building  material,  the 
United  States  seems  to  have  gained  preponderance  in  trade.  Being 
a  great  petroleum-producing  country  itself,  the  United  States  can 
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best  furnish  the  machinery  and  materials  required  for  the  local 
petroleum  industry.  In  certain  classes  oi  goods,  however,  the  United 
Kingdom  holds  the  lead,  supplying  particularly  articles  of  apparel 
and  haberdashery,  cotton  goods,  beer  and  ale,  cement,  certain  ma- 
chinery and  metal  goods,  paper,  and  soaps. 

Imports  from  the  United  States. 

Hie  imports  into  Trinidad  and  Tobago  from  the  United  States  for 
the  yen-  1918,  compared  with  the  imports  for  the  year  1917,  accord- 
ing to  Government  statistics,  were  as  follows: 


Arlic'cs. 


Animals  living: 

s 

Mules 

i 

Anns,  ammunition,  and  ex- 
tras  

I  oaded  o  irl  ridges 

Bags  and  sucks, not  including 



l  ale 

Biscuit'Sjl  n    ■■',  ■■:  d  cake 

hoes,  and  slippers — 
Butter   and    butter  substi- 
tutes: 

r 

rine 

!  wagons: 
md  vehicles.. 

tier  animal  food. 

Cement 



■it  fuel... 



uanufactures 



Fruit,  fresh 

Grain.  Hour,  pulse,  and  prep- 
arations thereof: 

Corn 

Flour  .wheat 


$897 

103,801 


5,357 
7,444 

30, 345 
90,465 

120, 396 


39,331 
3,220 

123,377 
7,204 
178,670 
108,036 
27,  157 
295,737 

81,006 
5,816 


32,582 


191S 


2,0S8 
4,252 

129,105 
59,121 

6,302 
267,955 


105,278 

15,523 

103,051 
201 

251,216 

697,267 

52,017 
8,408 


38,083 
113,107 


Articles. 


Grain,  flour,  pulse, and  prep- 
arations thereof-  continued. 

:  not  wheat 

Pulse 

Hardware 

Hats  and  bonnets 

Hemp  manufactures 

raids 

Leather,  dressed 

"V 

11  kinds 



Milk,  condensed 

Edible 

Gasoline 

Kerosene 

Other 

Paper 



Stationery,  other  than  paper.. 
Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: 

Manufactured 

Unmanufactured 

1  timber,  and  maim- 
esof: 

ed 

ufactures  of 

CJi  dressed 

All  other  articles 

Total 


S53, 664 

215,472 
7. it  s 
15,  170 

31,839 

'.'17.. "'.'J 

452,378 

I 

46, 761 

109,201 
88,104 

is. 235 
19,646 

6,849 

85,305 


24,124 

127,660 


7,581,897 


$49, 137 

173,961 
11,812 
18,782 

417,!  8 

48,950 
52 

12s, 771 

210,067 

20,371 

146,241 


95,990 

■ 

157,262 


7,634,476 


Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  year  1918  compared 
with  the  imports  for  the  year  1917,  according  to  Government  sta- 
tistics, were: 


Artic'.es. 


I 

B  ,  not  including 

paper  bags 

Beer  and  ale 

■  and  polishes 

I  

hoes, and  slii 

Bricks, slate,  and  tile 

Brooms  and  "brushes 





-.carts  and  - 
li  sol  n<  rthanmotor 
i  c  irs  and  other  mo- 
tor vehicles 

Motorcycles 



Clocks  and  wai ches 

i  patent  fuel: 



;!  fuel 


1917 


5119,822 

56, 635 
109,718 

! 

13,041 
13,113 
28,742 

5,913 

8,659 

1.651 

1   B09 

403 

183, 897 


$7S,835 

32,188 

11,256 

5,  176 

•J,  175 

6,062 


144 

170,184 
75, 830 


Articles. 


Cordage  and  twine 

(  otton,  manufactures  of 

Cutlery 

Fish,  all  kinds 

6    I   aware 

Grain,  flour,  pulse,  and  prep- 
arations thereof: 

11 

Rice 

:  shery  and  millinery. 

Hardware 

Hats    and    bonnets 

manufactures  of... 

Jewelry 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of: 
Dressed 

Manufactures    of 

Undressed 

Machinery 



Matches 


712,104 
16,489 


672 

6,806 

116,716 

38,841 

51,417 

2,865 

9,211 

768 

274,170 

94,262 

10, 675 


1918 


6,916 


10,123 


499 

5. 1st 

71,188 

72,129 

8,409 

26,803 

2. 481 
15, 796 


127,852 

13,531 
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Articles. 


Meats,  all  kinds 

Metals,  manufactures  of 

Milk,  condensed 

Oils: 

Edible 

Other 

Painters 'colors  and  materials 

Paper,  all  kinds 

Saddlery  and  harnesses 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

Soajj 

Spirits: 

Methylated 

Perfumed 

Potable 

Other 


1917 

1918 

$4, 344 

S355  ! 

109,324 

63,182  , 

36,619 

10, 800 
17,712 

i,8S6 

59,343 

15,067 

109, 3S2 

60,460 

6,969 

8,726 

47,126 

28,209 

228,681 

311,337 

1,133 

206 

5,030 

2,448 

91,444 

55,070 

115 

33 

Articles. 


Stationery,  other  than  paper 

Sugar,  refined 

Tea 

Tobacco,  manufactures  of: 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Other 

Toys  and  games 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

Wines 

Wood,  manufactures  of 

Wool,  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 

Total 


522,728 

33 

16,166 

25,723 

32,518 

1,732 

8,299 

18, 120 

5, 515 

135  273 

623,469 


4,082,437 


1918 


■,744 


4,152 

27,715 

26,923 

sss 

•  5, 104 
19,767 
22, 718 
91,257 

479, 115 


3, 158, 668 


Increasing  Trade  with  Canada. 

Canada  is  an  important  factor  in  the  import  trade  of  Trinidad 
chiefly  with  respect  to  flour,  imports  of  which  were  worth  $2,613,787 
in  1918  as  against  $2,278,080  in  1917.  The  imports  of  flour  from' the 
United  States  during  1918  amounted  in  value  to  only  $113,107  as 
against  $138,945  in  1917.  In  1918,  the  urgent  war  necessity  of  tak- 
ing care  of  the  Allied  armies  and  civilian  populations  in  Europe 
caused  the  close  cooperation  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
regulating  the  exports  of  flour,  and  by  mutual  agreement  it  was  left 
to  Canada  to  meet  the  major  requirements  of  the  West  Indies. 
Almost  the  only  flour  not  imported  from  Canada  in  1918  was  the 
spring  wheat  flour  required  for  the  local  manufacture  of  biscuits, 
and  obtainable  only  in  the  United  States.  Toward  the  end  of  1918, 
there  was  a  serious  shortage  of  flour  in  Trinidad,  but  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  American  export  restrictions,  there  resulted  early  in 
1919  a  sudden  oversupply,  causing  losses  to  importers.  Canadian 
wheat  flour  pays  a  duty  here  of  $0.57  per  196  pounds,  while  flour 
from   other   countries   pays   an    additional   $0.24   per   196    pounds. 

The  imports  of  fish  from  Canada,  especially  salted  cod,  are  always 
large,  but  in  1918,  the  prices  being  above  the  level  of  local  fresh  fish 
and  meat,  imports  declined  in  value  to  $438,369  from  $472,195  in  1917. 

Other  imports  from  Canada  include  the  following:  Condensed 
milk,  value  in  1918  $45,005  as  against  $72,004  in  1917 ;  butter,  value 
in  1918  $44,256  as  against  $16,099  in  1917 ;  paper,  value  in  1918  $19,824 
as  against  $26,097  in  1917;  painters'  colors  and  materials  value  in 
1918  $29,112  as  against  $15,830  in  1917;  vegetables  (fresh)  value  in 
1918  $40,094  as  against  $54,185  in  1917;  wood  and  timber  products 
$63,609  in  1918  as  against  $126,724  in  1917.  The  total  imports  from 
Canada  in  1918  amounted  in  value  to  $3,859,224  as  against  $3,589,516 
in  1917. 

Products  from  Venezuela  and  Other  Countries. 

The  imports  'from  Venezuela  include  mainly  products  like  cocoa, 
balata  gum,  coconuts  and  copra,  tanning  and  dyeing  materials,  tonca 
beans,  and  woods,  most  of  which  are  reexported.  There  are,  how- 
ever, considerable  imports  of  Venezuelan  cattle,  which  are  slaugh- 
tered locally  for  meat.  These  imports  were  worth  $307,022  in  1918 
as  against  $263,500  in  1917.  (See  Commerce  Reports  for  Mar.  24, 
1919.)  Venezuela  also  sends  here  for  local  consumption,  coffee, 
corn,  and  other  produce. 
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British  Guiana  sends  considerable  rice  for  local  consumption. 
Other  West  Indian  islands  supply  to  a  small  extent  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  grains  for  the  Trinidad  market. 

Controlling  Factors  in  Import  Trade. 

In  considering  the  classes  of  goods  to  be  imported,  the  needs  of  the 
entire  population  I'm  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessary  articles 
must  he  taken  into  account.  As  the  greater  pari  of  the  population 
must  he  considered  poor,  according  to  American  standard-,  and  with 
small  wage-earning  power,  it  is  obvious  that  cheapness  is  an  essential 
factor  in  trade  with  these  people.  Any  small  increases  they  may 
receive  in  v. apes  can  hardly  compensate  for  much  dearer  food,  such 
as  imported  Hour  and  rice,  and  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  practice 
the  most  rigid  economy  as  regards  apparel  and  the  various  small 
luxuries. 

The  merchants  and  large  planters  of  this  colony,  however,  have 
done  extremely  well  during  the  past  four  years,  and  have  accumulated 
a  great  deal  of  wealth.  The  merchants  have  made  targe  profits  on 
both  import  and  export  trade,  while  persons  owning  their  own  plan- 
tations have  heen  able  to  market  their  produce  at  prices  never 
dreamed  of  before  the  war.  Among  a  limited  number  of  people 
there  is  a  good  market  for  the  more  luxurious  kind  of  articles  and 
for  the  better  grades  of  necessary  articles. 

The  receiver  general  of  this  colony,  in  connection  with  income 
taxes,  estimates  that  about  800  people  have  incomes  above  $2,500 
per  year,  although  he  does  not  include  in  such  estimate  a  few  persons 
who  pay  their  income  taxes  in  England.  There  are  over  1.100 
American  motor  cars  owned  in  this  island,  and  fresh  sales  take  place 
daily,  so  it  seems  that  many  persons  here  spend  money  generously  in 
proportion  to  their  incomes.  This  fact  shows  also  perhaps  a  buying 
power  larger  than  would  be  expected  under  existing  conditions.  In 
addition  to  the  classes  of  imports  specified  above  there  are  also  large 
expenditures  here  in  connection  with  machinery  and  material  for 
the  more  important  industries,  such  as  sugar,  petroleum,  and  asphalt, 
building  materials  for  public  works,  and  all  kinds  of  planters'  sup- 
plies. 

Chief  Exports  from  Trinidad. 

The  chief  exports  from  this  colony  are  cocoa,  coconuts,  copra, 
sugar,  molasses,  rum,  Angostura  bitters,  petroleum,  asphalt,  balata 
and  rubber,  hides  and  skins.  Asphalt,  which  is  the  Trinidad  product 
most  used  in  the  United  State-,  showed  total  exports  during  191S  of 
56,799  tons  valued  at  $426,360.  Of  this  amount  46.775  tons  went  to 
the  United  States  and  10,0:24:  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom.  During 
the  war  this  industry  was  greatly  hampered  by  the  scarcity  of  ship- 
ping, and  by  import  restrictions  in  the  United  States. 

The  petroleum  products  of  the.  colony  were  taken  almost  entirely 
for  the  United  Kingdom  in  1918,  chiefly  for  the  account  of  the 
British  Admiralty.  Notwithstanding  there  was  considerable  diffi- 
culty during  the  year  in  obtaining  the  neccssaiy  machinery,  piping, 
etc.,  from  the  United  States,  there  were  exported  40,850,298  gallons 
of  crude  and  fuel  oil  and  2,741,022  gallons  of  gasoline. 
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Shipments  of  Cocoa,  Coconuts,  and  Sugar. 

The  exports  of  cocoa  in  1918  were  58,638,502  pounds  valued  at 
$7,5*26,008,  a  decrease  as  compared  with  1917  of  11,506.336  pounds  in 
weight  and  $497,035  in  value,  mainly  due  to  the  shortage  of  the  crop. 

There  were  22,200,385  coconuts  exported  in  1918,  an  increase  of 
5,605,103  over  1917.  The  copra  exported  in  1918  amounted  to 
5,231,991  pounds,  as  against  7,201,448  pounds  in  1917.  It  was  more 
profitable  to  ship  coconuts  than  copra,  except  when  coconuts  were 
below  the  standard  of  "  selects  "  and  so  could  be  used  onlv  for  copra. 
The  total  value  of  coconuts  exported  in  1918  was  $699,460,  and  of 
copra  $374,145. 

Exports  of  sugar  in  1918  were  35,104  tons,  valued  at  $3,893,126, 
of  molasses,  897,168  gallons,  valued  at  $812,942,  and  of  rum,  145,038 
gallons,  valued  at  $142,032.  As  compared  with  1917  the  exports  of 
sugar  decreased  27,550  tons,  in  consequence  of  shortage  of  produc- 
tion; molasses  decreased  in  quantity  501,150  gallons,  but  increased 
in  value,  owing  to  enhanced  prices,  and  rum  increased  in  quantity 
57,846  gallons. 

Angostura  Bitters — Balata,  Hides,  and  Skins  Mainly  Reexported. 

The  exports  of  Angostura  bitters  amounted  in  1918  to  25,961  gal- 
lons, an  increase  of  3,293  gallons  over  the  previous  year.  Of  the 
quantity  exported,  the  United  Kingdom  took  4,780  gallons  and  the 
United  States  19,691  gallons. 

Exports  of  balata  gum  and  of  hides  and  skins  are  mainly  of 
Venezuelan  origin.  The  only  skins  produced  locally  are  from  cattle 
slaughtered  for  food,  but  most  of  these  cattle  come  from  the  llanos  of 
.Venezuela.  The  reexport  of  balata  gum  from  Venezuela  in  1918 
was  worth  $1,260,115  as  against  $214,320  in  1917,  showing  a  heavy 
increase  in  this  trade.  Shipments  of  Venezuelan  hides  and  skins  in 
1918  amounted  to  5,315  in  number  as  compared  with  6,983  in  1917, 
with  a  value  in  1918  of  $32,630  as  compared  with  $32,788  in  1917. 

Changes  in  Export  Trade. 

During  1918  45.6  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  5  per  cent  to  Canada,  6.1  per  cent  to 
other  British  possessions,  31.2  per  cent  to  the  United  States,  0.7  per 
cent  to  Venezuela,  4.4  per  cent  to  France,  and  7  per  cent  to  other  coun- 
tries. These  percentages  compared  with  those  of  1914,  in  the  normal 
times  then  prevailing,  show  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  almost 
doubled  its  proportion  of  purchases  from  this  colony,  and  that  while 
Canada  took  less  than  half  the  proportion  in  1918  that  it  did  in  1914, 
11.9  per  cent,  other  British  possessions,  mainly  other  West  Indian 
colonies,  took  more  than  three  times  as  much.  In  1914,  the  United 
States  received  38  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  this  colony,  Venezuela 
1.3  per  cent,  France  16  per  cent,  and  Germany  2.9  per  cent. 

It  is  evident  that  relative  gains  or  losses  in  the  share  of  exports 
have  not  followed  the  same  trend  as  imports  during  the  same  period. 
The  United  States,  which  increased  its  relative  percentage  of  goods 
shipped  to  Trinidad,  decreased  the  percentage  of  exports  it  pur- 
chased from  Trinidad.  The  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  its  proportion  of  the  import  trade  of  Trinidad  decreased,  in- 
creased its  share  of  the  export  trade  during  the  same  period.    Thus 
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the  United  States  is  now  the  chief  country  from  which  Trinidad  pur- 
chases its  supplies,  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  market  for 
this  colony's  products. 

Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  products  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1918  were: 


Art! 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Arti'l 

Quantity. 

Value. 



tons.. 

10,023 

$136,631 

Petroleum: 

Crude 

.tjnllons.. 

12,873,047 

1                 

101,  196 

Fuel 

■ 

.pounds.. 

187,890 

11,701 

...do.... 

4,201,169 

006,384 

Gum-: 

l 

....do.... 

1,364,920 

Bitters 

...do.... 

4,780 

22.944 

Rubber 

....d  ..... 

- 

16,603 

....do.... 

138,050 

; 

! 

number. . 

9,877 

Sut;ar 

tons.. 

29,482 

2,234,052 

818,813 

743,  155 

Shipments  to  Canada. 

The  total  exports  to  Canada  in  1918  were  worth  $1,081,689,  a  drop 
of  $230,366  as  compared  with  1917.  This  was  chiefly  because  only 
3,316  tons  of  sugar  were  exported  to  this  country  in  1918  as  against 
8,929  tons  exported  the  previous  year,  the  British  Government  hav- 
ing purchased  most  of  the  local  supply  of  sugar  for  the  year,  so  that 
comparatively  little  was  available  for  Canada.  There  was.  however, 
a  considerable  gain  in  the  exports  of  cocoa,  4,010,050  pounds  as 
against  2,040,204  pounds  in  1917. 

The  shipments  of  coconuts  decreased  from  1,287.025  in  1917  to 
1,069,015  in  1918,  but  owing  to  higher  prices  the  value  of  the  coco- 
nuts exported  in  1918  was  slightly  greater  than  in  1917.  In  the  case 
of  molasses,  although  only  66,231  gallons  were  exported  to  Canada 
in  1918,  as  against  102,500  gallons  in  1917,  the  value  increased  about 
four  times.  The  value  of  the  four  principal  articles  exported  to 
Canada  in  1918  was:  Cocoa,  $506,107;  coconuts,  $37,387;  sugar, 
$402,268;  molasses,  $63,216. 

Exports  Invoiced  for  Shipment  to  United  States. 

The  total  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  during  1918  from 
Port  of  Spain  were  $6,879,516,  as  compared  with  $6,906,549  for  the 
previous  year.  In  addition,  returned  American  goods  were  valued 
at  $21,170,  as  compared  with  $25,864  during  the  previous  year.  At 
the  consular  agency  at  Brighton,  Trinidad,  exports  to  the  value  of 
$287,236  were  declared  in  1918  as  against  $594,246  in  1917,  and  re- 
turned American  goods  to  the  value  of  $547  as  against  $11,095  the 
previous  year.  The  total  value  of  all  goods  exported  from  this 
colony,  including  the  returns  of  both  Port  of  Spain  and  Brighton, 
was  $7,166,758  in  1918  as  compared  with  $7,500,795  in  1917.  There 
were  no  exports  from  this  colony  to  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the 
Philippine  Islands,  in  either  1918  or  1917. 

The  consular  agency  at  Grenada  is  under  this  consular  jurisdic- 
tion, but  Grenada  is  a  separate  colony  from  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 
The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Grenada  in  1918  were  $1,- 
186,646  as  against  $661,115  in  1917  and  in  1918  returned  American 
goods  were  worth  $1,578  as  against  $4,230  in  1917.  There  were  no 
exports  from  Grenada  to  any  of  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States. 
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The  table  below  gives  the  quantities  and  values  of  declared  ex- 
ports from  Trinidad  to  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  years  1917 
and  1918,  showing  the  shipments  from  each  of  the  three  ports,  Port 
of  Spain,  Brighton,  and  Grenada: 


Articles. 


FROM  PORT  OF  SPAIN. 

Balata pounds. 

Balsam,  copaiba do. . . 

Bark,  mangrove do... 

Beans,  tonca do. .. 

Bitters gallons . 

( Y  da  r cubic  feet. 

Cocoa  ( Trinidad) pounds. 

Cocoa  (Venezuela) do. . . 

Cocoa  butter do... 

Coconuts  (Trinidad) number. 

Coconuts  (Venezuela) do. . . 

Coconut  shells pounds. 

Copra do . . . 

Co  rn do . . . 

Cylinders,  empty pieces. 

DP  i-divi i pounds. 

Dracaena  canes feet. 

Fustic  wood pounds. 

Gold ounces. 

Hides  (Trinidad) pounds . 

Hides  '  V  i:czuela) do... 

Lime  juice gallons . 

Logwood tons. 

Manjak do.. . 

Peas,  black-eyed pounds. 

Rubber do. . . 

Seeds: 

Cotton do. . . 

Palm 

Vanilla pounds . 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


FROM  BRIGHTON. 

Asphalt: 

Crude  (lake) long  tons. 

Dried  (refined) do. . . 

Petroleum,  crude barrels . 


Total. 


FROM  GRENADA. 

Cloves pounds . 

Cscoa do... 

Kola do . . . 

Mace do... 

Nutmegs do. . . 

All  other  articles , 


Total 

Grand  total. 


1917 


Quantity.        Value 


1,000 

736 

92, 000 

752, 007 

10, 750 

60, 578 

35, 702, 639 

7,087,049 


13, 897, 055 

696, 100 

43,510 

3, 277, 258 

2, 049, 731 

1,183 

189, 420 

28, 272 


2,210 

173,038 

80,089 

7, 435 

20 

31 

704,512 

8,101 


47,174 
52, 245 
30,641 


,076,111 

36, 204 

53,395 

887, 5S9 


$515 

453 

1,478 

427, 055 

30, 052 

30,106 

4.319,775 

1,208,963 


398,912 

22, 806 

232 

22S,  055 

54,382 

7, 080 

2,732 

3,174 


42,820 
36, 244 
31,090 

8, 596 
720 

1,505 
42, 692 

3,302 


134 
3,"  676' 


6,900,549 


162, 053 
404,712 

27,  481 


594, 246 


543,315 

1,390 

10,405 

98, 7S0 

1,225 


601,115 


8,101,910 


1918 


Quantity.        Value 


11,901 
2,170 
9,486 
19,213 
16,660 


34,309,099 

6,053,382 

2,469 

18,518,052 

62,290 

2,368,875 

4,817,226 

240, 746 

541 

101,120 

2,816 

168, 000 

870 

279, 148 


8, 5SS 
2,373 

75 


15,049 
3,455 


16,100 
30, 400 


14,927 

,933,451 

24, 423 

950 

986,360 


$8, 276 

1,352 

108 

11,439 

79, 015 


4,601,492 

834, 253 

642 

658,844 

1,518 

24, 138 

463, 888 

7,886 

3,659 

3,214 

2,173 

1,880 

16, 939 

61,098 


10,900 
2,579 
3,100 


6,259 

4,110 
156 

8,836 
1,758 


6,879,522 


48,900 
238,336 


287,236 


3,851 
95S,  754 

2,602 

293 

168,595 

2,550 


1,136,646 


8,303,404 


In  1918,  468  empty  cylinders  valued  at  $5,016  were  returned  to  the 
United  States  from  Port  of  Spain,  and  about  20  valued  at  about 
$1,000  from  Brighton  and  from  Grenada.  Motion-picture  films  to 
the  value  of  $2,177  were  returned  from  Port  of  Spain.  Other  re- 
turned goods  include  articles  unsuitable,  spoiled,  or  not  having  ready 
sale  here,  and  samples. 
Agriculture,  Asphalt,  and  Oil  Chief  Sources  of  Wealth. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  foregoing  details  of  exports  that  tho 
prosperity  of  Trinidad  is  dependent  mainly  upon  agriculture,  the 
chief  staple  crops  being  cocoa,  sugar,  and  coconuts.    But  the  colony's 
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wealth  depend9  to  a  great  extent  also  upon  the  asphalt  and  mineral 
oil  industries.  The  quantities  of  tin'  particular  commodities  exported 
may  fluctuate  to  a  considerable  extent,  bui  as  long  as  the  average 
remains  good  and  prices  are  satisfactory,  the  prosperity  of  this 
colony  and  its  ability  to  keep  up  a  large  import  trade  seem  assured. 
In  L918,  notwithstanding  the  decline  in  production  in  important 
articles,  such  as  sugar  and  asphalt,  the  prices,  generally  speaking, 
were  so  high  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  colony  was  equal  to 
heavy  imports.  But  there  was  difficulty  during  that  year  in  arrang- 
ing for  imports,  especially  bulky  articles  and  those  of  luxury,  and 
the  actual  imports  did  not  satisfy  the  demand,  but  represented  all 
that  war  restrictions  allowed  to  come  here  and  for  which  shipping 
space  could  be  obtained. 

Cocoa  and  Sugar  Crops  of  1918. 

Cocoa  is  the  leading  agricultural  product  of  this  colony.  In  1918, 
exports  of  cocoa  were  58,038,56*2  pounds,  valued  at  $7,425,988.  Al- 
though the  1918  crop  was  over  11,400,000  pounds  below  the  record 
year  of  1917,  it  was  in  excess  of  any  other  year,  except  1914,  when 
03 .47 7. !>7o  pounds  were  raised.  There  was  no  serious  outbreak  of 
any  plant  disease,  the  troublesome  insects  thrips  being  gradually 
eliminated  by  increased  use  of  sprayers. 

The  sugar  crop  for  1918  was  one  of  the  lowest  for  the  past  21 
years,  only  45,243  tons  of  sugar  having  been  made,  as  against 
70,891  tons  in  1917.  The  yearly  average  has  been  more  than  50,000 
tons  for  many  years.  As  1918  was  almost  the  low  record  for  sugar 
production  in  this  colony,  the  comparison  is  particularly  unfavorable 
with  1917,  which  was  the  record  year.  The  short  crop  of  1918  was 
commonly  attributed,  to  damage  done  by  the  froghopper  pest. 
About  10,000  tons  of  sugar  were  retained  in  the  colony  during  1918 
for  local  use,  and  approximately  35,100  tons  exported. 
Coconut  Production  Satisfactory. 

The  position  of  the  coconut  industry  continued  satisfactory.  The 
1918  crop,  as  gauged  by  exports,  was  similar  to  that  of  1917.  The 
production  of  nuts  for  export  Avas  22,200,385,  of  copra  5.231,991 
pounds,  and  of  coconut  oil  1,568  gallons,  the  total  value  being 
$1,075,075.  To  show  how  the  coconut  industry  has  been  gaining  in 
importance,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1914,  15.571,407  coconuts 
were  produced  for  export,  and  2,358,154  pounds  of  copra.  During 
1918,  as  imported  fats  largely  increased  in  price,  coconuts  were  in 
great  demand  for  local  consumption,  especially  for  coconut  oil  for 
cooking  purposes  and  for  coconut  butter  as  a  substitute  for  imported 
butter. 

The  export  taxes  on  coconuts  were  increased  during  the  year  from 
$0.90  to  Sl  pei-  1.0(10  nuts,  and  on  copra  from  $2.10  to  $12  per  1,000 
pounds.  Maximum  prices  Cor  coconut  oil  produced  and  sold  locally 
were  regulated  by  proclamation  every  few  weeks.  Although  no  sta- 
tistics are  available,  there  was  a  greater  local  consumption  in  1918 
than  in  1017.  and  the  total  crop  for  1918  was  probably  the  largest  yet 
recorded.     [See  Commerce  Reports  for  Nov.  8,  1918.] 

Rubber  and  Lime  Industries. 

The  rubber  industry  of  Trinidad,  although  still  small  compared 
with  the  cocoa,  sugar,  and  coconut  industries,  is  expanding  rapidly. 
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In  1918  the  rubber  exports  were  39,517  pounds,  which  is  nearly  twice 
the  total  for  1917,  22,224  pounds.  Hevea  has  proved  the  best  rubber 
tree  for  cultivation  in  this  colony;  it  does  well  not  only  in  the  moist 
districts,  but  also  in  areas  previously  regarded  as  too  dry  for  cocoa  or 
Hevea.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  successful  Hevea  indus- 
try was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  frequent  tapping  required,  but 
experimental  work  here  during  the  last  three  years  has  shown  that 
trees  tapped  every  fourth  day  have  given  an  average  total  yield  of 
1  pound  5  ounces  more  than  those  tapped  every  second  day. 

There  was  a  small  increase  in  1918  in  the  export  of  lime  juice,  the 
figures  for  the  last  three  years  being  29,419  gallons  in  1918,  2-1,781 
in  1917,  and  23,910  gallons  in  1916.  Planting  of  trees  is  being  ac- 
tively continued  in  both  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  over  21,000  plants 
have  been  sold. 
Foodstuffs  and  Forest  Products. 

During  the  year  1918,  special  propaganda  was  carried  on  by  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  local  Government  to  secure  maximum 
food  crops  to  safeguard  the  food  supply  of  the  colony,  in  the  event 
of  a  shortage  of  imports.  Late  in  the  year  such  a  shortage  did  oc- 
cur, but  without  entailing  actual  hardship,  owing  to  the  precautions 
which  had  been  taken.  The  Government  also  erected  concrete  storage 
accommodation  for  150,000  pounds  of  corn  and  black-eyed  peas  pro- 
duced locally. 

Exported  forest  products  of  the  colony  in  1918  included  2,654 
cubic  feet  of  undressed  cedar,  3,590  cubic  feet  of  undressed  other 
timber,  15,617  superficial  feet  of  dressed  cedar  boards,  10,920  pounds 
of  mangrove  bark,  and  168,000  pounds  of  fustic  wood.  The  last 
named  was  valued  at  $1,880,  and  went  to  the  United  States.  The 
principal  building  timber  is  cedar,  which  is  usually  exported  and 
which  is  used  also  in  making  cigar  boxes.  In  1918,  however,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  importing  timber  from  the  United  States,  cedar 
wood,  instead  of  being  exported  as  usual,  was  retained  for  local  uses 
in  substitution  for  imported  woods.  [See  Commerce  Eeports  for 
May  24  and  for  May  20,  1919.] 
Production  of  Petroleum. 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  production  of  petroleum  during 
1918,  the  total  for  the  year  amounting  to  72,872,398  imperial  gallons 
[1  imperial  gallon=1.2003  United  States  gallons],  as  against  56,080,- 
914  gallons  for  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  29  per  cent.  Dur- 
ing 1918,  41  new  wells  were  drilled  (37  on  Crown  lands  and  4  on 
private  lands)  and  oil  was  struck  in  29  of  these.  The  total  number 
of  wells  drilled  in  the  colony  to  December  31,  1918,  was  410,  of  which 
236  are  on  Crown  lands. 

There  were  12  oil-production  companies  operating  in  Trinidad  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  but  it  seems  likely  that  other  concerns  may  soon 
start  operation.  In  1918,  12.936,283  imperial  gallons  of  oil  were  ex- 
ported, and  in  addition  27,920,015  gallons  of  fuel  oil  were  taken  by 
ships  for  bunker  purposes.  A  large  number  of  vessels  now  call  here 
especially  for  fuel  oil. 

Comparatively  little  coal  is  now  used  in  this  colony,  and  even  the 
Government  railway  is  using  fuel  oil  instead  of  coal.  Gasoline, 
kerosene,  and  lubricating:  oil  are  made  in  local  refineries  for  local 
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purposes.  During  L918,  2,741,622  imperial  gallons  of  gasoline,  2,- 
018,455  gallons  of  kerosene,  and  72,859  gallons  of  lubricating  oil  were 
exported. 

Asphalt  and  Manjak — Factories  in  Trinidad. 

In  1918,  71,233  tons  of  asphall  were  produced,  giving  employment 
to  521   persons,  as  against    2,311   persons  engaged   in   production  of 

petroleum  oil.  The  shipments  of  asphalt  should  normally  he  about 
150,000  tons  annually,  and  the  prospects  seem  bright  at  present  for 
normal  conditions  to  be  entirely  restored.  The  asphalt  lake  in  Trini- 
dad i>  under  lease  to  the  New  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  Co.  (Ltd.) 
which  employs  about  450  persons.  This  company  is  owned  by  an 
American  asphalt  concern.  During  the  year  1918  the  Trinidad 
Government  received  revenues  from  asphalt,  including  export  dues 
and  royalties,  amounting  to  $107,446. 

There  is  only  one  company  engaged  in  manjak  mining,  and  its 
work  at  present  is  chiefly  of  an  experimental  nature,  hut  the  results 
have  been  promising  for  future  development.  With  the  exception 
of  petroleum,  asphalt,  manjak.  and  similar  products  no  mineral 
products  are  obtained  here,  except  for  the  output  of  a  few  stone  and 
gravel  quarries. 

There  are  about  20  sugar  factories  in  Trinidad,  from  a  few  of 
small  capacity  up  to  the  largest  with  about  20,000  tons  capacity. 
In  addition  there  are  several  large  oil  refineries,  one  furniture  fac- 
tory, two  tobacco  and  cigarette  factories,  two  tanneries,  one  brewery, 
one  factory  for  making  matches,  one  for  soap,  two  for  aerated  water, 
four  for  making  ice,  four  for  making  chocolate,  four  for  lime  juice, 
four  for  making  coconut  oil,  two  for  rice  milling,  twTo  for  making 
coconut  fiber,  three  iron  foundries,  one  floating  dock,  several  saw- 
mills, one  biscuit  factory,  two  dye  works,  six  printing  works,  two 
carriage  factories,  eight  garages,  and  a  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  Angostura  bitters.     (See  Commerce  Reports  for  Apr.  17,  1919.) 

Wages  and  Cost  of  Living. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  industrial  unrest  appeared  to  some  extent 
in  Trinidad,  and  a  few  strikes  occurred,  resulting  in  some  instances 
in  higher  wages. 

The  wage  scales  for  ordinary  labor  are  low  here  compared  with 
those  in  the  United  States.  In  1918  the  average  wages  for  laborers 
were  $0.40  to  $0.60,  for  drivers  $0.60  to  $0.84.  and  for  stock  keepers 
$0.40  to  $0.60  per  clay,  while  particular  jobs  might  pay  $0.40  per 
day.  Domestic  servants  are  paid  per  annum,  as  follows:  Butler 
(male)  $!><;  to  $192,  and  butler  (female)  $58  to  $96;  nurse  $72  to 
$96;  cook  (female)  $72  to  $192;  groom  $120  to  $168;  motor-car  driver 
$144  to  $360. 

In  trades  the  wages  are:  Carpenter.  $0.60  to  $1.20  per  day;  mason, 
$O.C.O  to  $1.20  per  day;  journeyman  tailor,  $6  for  each  suit:  porter, 
$0.40  to  $0.84  per  day;  boatman,  $0.40  to  $1  per  day;  foreman 
artisan,  $1  to  $1.44  per  day;  estate  mechanic,  $0.84  to  $1  per  day. 

With  such  low  wages  it  is  apparent  that  great  hardships  would 
have  been  caused  to  the  local  population  by  reason  of  the  big  ad- 
vances in  imported  food  products,  but  fortunately,  local  foods  includ- 
ing beef,  fish,  bananas,  and  ground  provisions,  such  as  yam-.,  tannias, 
da  sheen,  and  sweet  potatoes,  have  continued  to  be  cheap,  and  it  has 
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been  force  of  habit,  rather  than  real  necessity,  which  has  caused  im- 
portations of  flour,  cheese,  and  other  foods  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  at  high  prices. 

Beef  from  Venezuelan  cattle,  slaughtered  locally,  can  be  ob- 
tained for  14  cents  per  pound,  and  fresh  fish  is  sold  for  8  cents 
per  pound,  cheaper  than  salted  cod,  which  has  cost  about  12 
cents  per  pound.  Sugar  is  produced  locally,  and  sold  for  only  4 
cents  per  pound.  Rice  is  sold  for  8  cents  per  pound,  being  raised 
in  the  colony  and  also  imported  from  British  Guiana  and  British 
India.  Rice  is  the  staple  food  of  the  lower  classes  here.  Coconut  oil 
and  coconut  butter  are  substitutes  for  tinned  butter  from  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  costing  from  70  to  80  cents  per  pound. 

(The  figures  given  are  for  the  year  1918  as  shown  in  local  Govern- 
ment reports.  At  present,  October,  1919,  prices  of  local  food  articles 
are  considerably  higher  than  those  given  for  1918.  Beef  is  now  18 
cents  per  pound,  fresh  fish  8  to  12  cents  per  pound,  and  salted  cod 
18  to  20  cents  per  pound.  Rice  is  now  9  cents  per  pound,  and  sugar 
costs  from  5  cents  per  pound  for  molasses  sugar  up  to  8  cents  per 
pound  for  white  crystals,  all  this  sugar  being  a  local  product.  House 
rents  have  gone  up  about  10  per  cent  since  1918,  and  many  other  local 
necessaries  have  increased  corresponding!}7.  In  most  cases  there  has 
been  little,  if  any,  upward  movement  in  Avages  above  those  quoted  for 
1918.) 
Distribution  of  Wealth. 

AVhile  Trinidad  and  Tobago  are  highly  productive  islands  and 
the  values  of  their  exports  make  an  excellent  showing  in  proportion 
to  the  population  of  the  colony  and  its  area,  the  individual  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  people  who  make  up  the  great  majority  of  the 
population  is  limited  by  the  low  wages  paid  and  by  the  high  prices 
of  all  necessities  of  life  which  are  imported,  leaving  a  small  mar- 
gin for  any  other  expenditures. 

The  sugar  estates,  and  factories,  coconut  estates,  and  mineral  oil 
properties  of  this  colony  are  largely  owned  in  England,  and  the 
asphalt  industry  is  controlled  in  the  United  States.  In  the  cocoa  in- 
dustry, however,  most  of  the  properties  are  owned  locally,  averaging 
small  individually  but  large  in  the  aggregate.  Good  crops  and  good 
prices  for  cocoa  diffuse  wealth  among  a  large  number  of  landowners 
and  tend  to  promote  general  prosperity  more  than  is  the  case  in  any 
other  industry. 

In  the  case  of  sugar,  while  the  leading  estates  and  factories  are 
owned  in  England,  and  the  dividends  chiefly  paid  there,  there  are1 
about  20,000  small  cane  farmers  who  sell  their  cane  to  the  large 
estates  and  factories.  In  1918  $812,247  was  paid  these  farmers  for 
their  cane,  which  was  about  double  the  amount  paid  in  any  year 
previous  to  1914,  but  not  so  much  as  in  1917,  when  $1,093,770  was 
realized.  While  certain  important  coconut  estates  are  owned  in  Eng- 
land, some  estates,  both  large  and  small,  are  owned  locally,  and  at  the 
present  high  prices  for  coconuts,  produce  much  wealth. 
Currency  and  Banking  in  Trinidad. 

Trinidad  has  a  dual  system  of  currency,  the  units  being  the  dollar, 
which  circulates  locally  on  a  parity  with  the  American  dollar,  and 
the  English  pound  sterling,  which  has  a  value  of  $4.80  in  local  cur- 
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rency,  the  shilling  having  a  value  of  -_M  cents.  Most  local  commercial 
transactions  arc  in  terms  of  dollar  currency,  but  customs  duties  and 
(Jm  eminent  account-  are  figured  on  the  basis  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  peine  Ordinarily  exchange  on  New  York  does  not  vary  more 
than  1  per  cent  either  way.  Recently,  however,  in  sympathy  with  the 
pound  sterling  (Trindad  currency  $4.80  being  legal  tender  for  £1 
sterling)  the  value  of  local  currency  has  declined  seriously  with  rela- 
tion to  American  currency,  and  at  present  (October,  1919),  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  i-  at  a  premium  of  13  cents  as  compared  with  the  Trini- 
dad dollar. 

There  are  three  banking  institutions  in  this  colony,  the  Colonial 
Bank,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  and  the  recently  opened  branch  of 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  These  banks  furnish  local 
credit  information  to  responsible  inquirers. 

Tariff  Changes — Subscriptions  to  War  Loans. 

In  order  to  increase  the  general  revenue  in  the  colony,  legislation 
was  passed  in  1018  placing  export  taxes  on  articles  of  local  produce, 
as  follows:  Sugar.  $0.61  per  1,000  pounds:  rum,  $0.04  per  gallon; 
molasses  $0.01  per  gallon:  cocoa,  $0.17.1  per  100  pounds;  coconuts  $4 
per  1,000  nuts;  copra  $1.22  per  100  pounds;  cedar  $0.0-1  per  cubic 
foot.  An  additional  tax  in  aid  of  agriculture  was  placed  on  sugar, 
$0.00  per  1,000  pounds;  on  cocoa  $0.01  per  100  pounds;  on  coconuts 
$0.03  per  1,000  nuts;  on  copra,  $0.08  per  1,000  pounds. 

There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  import  duties  on  tobacco,  which 
were  raised  to  the  following  rates:  $0.01  per  pound  on  leaf  contain- 
ing 25  per  cent  or  more  of  moisture  when  dried  at  a  temperature  of 
212°  F.,  as  against  the  previous  duty  of  $0.34;  on  leaf  containing  less 
than  25  per  cent  moisture.  $0.7ii  as  compared  with  $0.30,  the  previous 
duty.  The  tax  on  rum  was  raised  to  $3.40  per  gallon  as  against 
$3.16,  the  previous  duty. 

In  1918  the  Trinidad  Government  repeated  its  contribution  of 
£100,000  ($480,000)  made  in  1017  to  the  British  Government  for  war 
expenses.  This  money  was  raised  by  a  loan  bearing  0  per  cent 
interest,  all  taken  locally,  and  largely  oversubscribed. 

Shipping  Statistics  for  1918. 

The  facilities  offered  in  Trinidad  for  obtaining  bunker  oil  direct 
from  pipe  lines  of  producing  refineries  have  tended  to  increase  the 
number  of  vessels  coming  here.  The  number,  tonnage,  and  nation- 
alitv  of  vessels  arriving  in  1918  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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One  American  wooden  steamer,  William  II.  Murphy,  of  923  tons 
gross,  arriving  here  with  a  cargo  of  lumber  from  Texas,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  November  11,  1918,  in  the  harbor  of  Port  of  Spain. 
During  1918,  11,933  passengers  arrived  in  the  colony  in  1,051  ves- 
sels; 3,550  traveled  first  and  second  class,  and  8,383  traveled  steerage 
and  deck.  Passengers  in  trkasit  numbered  1,839,  and  the  crews  of 
ships  numbered  32,880.  In  1918  11,177  persons  left  the  colony,  in 
1,018  ships. 
Steamship  and  Railway  Facilities — Packing. 

Trinidad's  chief  means  of  communication  with  the  United  States 
is  the  fortnightly  service  of  steamers  of  the  Trinidad  Shipping  and 
Trading  Co.  (Ltd.),  between  Trinidad  and  New  York,  usually  mak- 
ing stops  at  Grenada.  There  is  also  a  service  connecting  Trinidad 
with  other  British  West  Indian  islands,  Bermuda,  and  Halifax,  by 
the  Canadian  Royal  Mail. 

The  Trinidad  Government  Railway  has  altogether  115 J  miles  of 
railway  open  for  traffic.  It  also  has  three  steamers,  two  of  them  used 
for  traffic  between  Port  of  Spain  and  the  small  islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  Paria,  and  the  other  for  traffic  between  San  Fernando  and 
Brighton  at  the.  asphalt  lake  and  the  small  towns  on  the  Cedros 
Peninsula  at  the  extreme  southwestern  end  of  Trinidad.  The  rail- 
way is  not  extended  along  the  coast  south  of  San  Fernando.  There 
is  a  public  demand  for  an  extension  of  the  Government  railway  to 
the  east  and  north  coasts  of  the  island,  together  with  a  fast  daily 
steamship  service  to  Tobago,  about  30  miles  northeast  of  Trinidad. 

The  packing  of  goods  intended  for  this  colony  should  be  strong 
enough  to  safeguard  against  rough  handling  in  unloading  from 
lighters  and  to  withstand  cart  traffic  over  bad  roads.  Moreover,  the 
climate  is  damp  and  goods  need  protection  from  moisture. 

Terms  of  Credit — Commercial  Opportunities. 

The  usual  terms  of  credit  are  cash,  30  days,  60  days,  or  90  days' 
sight.  Some  local  firms  have  purchasing  agents  in  New  "York  who 
pay  for  all  goods  on  delivery  of  shipping  documents.  Local  firms 
are  not  interested  in  American  factory  prices,  but  quotations  should 
be  given  f .  o.  b.  New  York.  Merchants  here  will  usually  accept  sight 
drafts,  documents  attached  in  most  instances,  but  the  draft  must  be 
for  f.  o.  b.  value  of  goods  plus  freight  and  marine  insurance  only. 
(No  cartage  and  warehousing  charges  at  New  York.)  They  will  pay 
such  drafts  plus  the  usual  bank  collection  charges  at  this  end  (u. .ually 
one-fourth  of  1  per  cent)  and  the  rate  of  exchange,  which  v. tries; 
at  present  it  is  13  per  cent.  Any  interest  and  bank  charges  should 
be  included  in  quotations.  All  business  correspondence  should  be 
in  English.     (See  Commerce  Reports  for  May  31,  1919.) 

The  leading  imports  into  this  colony,  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  may  give  an  idea  of  the  lines  of  goods  in  which  trade 
may  be  pushed  to  advantage,  through  good  salesmanship,  advertis- 
ing, and  careful  attention  to  local  conditions.  In  many  instances  it 
;night  be  desirable  for  American  firms  interested  in  different  lines, 
somewhat  similar  in  scope,  such  as  hardware,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  planters'  supplies  to  cooperate  by  establishing  joint  sell- 
ing agencies  here. 
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In  view  of  the  recent  rapid  rise  in  the  premium  on  the  American 
dollar,  a  severe  handicap  is  placed  on  American  import  trade  here, 
although  the  same*premium  must  encourage  exports  from  here  to  the 
United  State-.  This  suggests  that  a  system  of  "barter"  might  prove 
advantageous,  firms  which  desire  to  market  their  goods  in  this  colony 
taking  local  products,  such  a>  cocoa,  coconuts,  and  copra  in  exchange. 
New  Customs  Regulations — Customs  Union. 

Considerable  benefit  is  expected  here  in  the  future  from  the  new 
customs  regulations  and  tariff  changes  relating  to  imperial  preference, 
which  became  operative  on  September  1,  1919.  (See  Commerce  Re- 
ports for  May  7,  1919.)  Such  local  products  as  cocoa,  sugar,  and 
molasses  hereafter  will  pay  only  five-sixths  of  the  usual  tariff  rates 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Negotiations  are  at  present  proceeding  for  a  customs  union  of  Brit- 
ish West  Indian  islands,  including  Trinidad,  Grenada.  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Montserrat,  Antigua,  and  St.  Kitts,  together  with 
British  Guiana.  A  conference  to  study  the  situation  was  held  in 
Trinidad  in  March,  1919.  (See  Commerce  Reports  for  Apr.  5, 
June  3,  and  July  29,  1919.)  If  this  customs  union  is  brought  about 
it  should  considerably  simplify  trade  relations  with  all  these  AVest 
Indian  districts,  especially  in  connection  with  reexport  of  surplus 
products  from  one  district  to  another. 
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